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PROSPECTUS. 





The “Rapicat ABOLITIONIST” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

‘It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 


ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 


laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 


_ elude any such right as that of holding property in man, 


as no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right—Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” — Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (all of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of tiperTy for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color. And. 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, 








it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a betier government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “Raprican Axorrtionist” recognizes as valid law 
no unrighteous enactments, It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Forrescur. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 


‘right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness,” we aflirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in. 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 


and crime. . 


The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 











DECLARATION. 





Tue Convention of “ Radical Political Abolition- 
ists” assembled at Syracuse, in the State of New- 
York, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th days of June, 
A. D. 1855, improve the opportunity to declare 
to the nation and to the world their convictions con- 
cerning American Slavery, its relations to the Ameri- 
can people and Government, the responsibilities 
resting upon them, the principles by which they 
should be governed, and the measures they are 


morally bound to employ for the deliverance of their 


country, and the liberation of the enslaved. 

We believe slave-holding to be an unsurpassed 
crime; and we hold it to be the sacred duty of civil 
government to suppress crime. We conceive slave- 
holding to be the annihilation of human rights, and 
we hold it to be the grand end and mission of civil 
government to protect human rights; nay, more, 
we hold that the government which annihilates, 
instead of protecting human rights, should be known 
not as civil government, but only as a conspiracy— 
an usurpation. 

We accordingly declare and maintain that here 
can be no legitimate ‘civil government, rightfully 
claiming support and allegiance as such, that is not 
authorized, nay, that is not morally and politically 
bound, to prohibit and to suppress slave-holding. 
The responsibilities of civil government in this 
country rest, primarily, upon the people, by whom 
their own forms of government are instituted, and 





who, at the ballot-box, provide for their administra- 
tion in conformity with their wishes, 
If the Federal Government, by the Constitution, is 


incompetent to this task, then it is incompetent to be 


a civil government, at all, or to secure the objects 
set forth in the Constitution itself. It can neither 
“form a more perfect union,” nor “establish jus- 
tice,” nor “ensure domestic tranquility,” nor “ pro- 
vide for the common defense,” nor “ promote the 
general welfare,” nor “secure the Diessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” + 


But we deny that our fathers ever attempted such 
an absurdity as that of instituting a civil government 
without power to protect the natural rights of its 
subjects—a government “to establish justice,” and 
“secure the blessings of liberty,’ without powers 
adequate to the suppression of slaye-holding. We 
challenge the proof that when they declared it self- 
evident that all men are created equal, they intended 
a portion of them to be slaves; that when they were 
publicly proclaiming inalienable rights, they were 
secretly plotting unparallelled wrongs; that when 
they “appealed to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of their intentions,” they were act- 
ing the part of base hypocrites ; that when they pro- 
posed ‘to establish justice,” they bound themselves 
to support the grossest injustice; that, under pre- 
tense of securing the blessings of liberty, they entered 
into a compact for the support of slavery! Their 


|language in the Constitution indicates nothing of 


the kind, but the opposite, and there is no proof 
that their intentions were in conflict with their lan- 
guage. We deem it, therefore, right and proper to 
construe the Constitution as it reads, and not as the 
slaveholders pretend that it means. And, by such 
a construction, the Constitution requires the Federal 
Government to abolish slavery in all the States. 


More than all this, we maintain that if it could be 
proved (as it can not be) that our fathers mentally 
intended to protect slavery, while their words, in the 
Constitution, required its suppression, we should 
still hold ourselves at liberty, and under obligations, 
to use the Constitution according to its rzghteous 
language, and against their wnrighteous intentions. 
If men use language for dishonest purposes, and 
with dishonest intentions, it becomes the duty of 
honest men who may succeed them, and to whom 
their written instruments are committed, to defeat 
such dishonest purposes and intentions, if they can, 
by interpreting the language according to its natural 
and just meaning. Every enlightened and upright 
jurist will thus decide; and the decision commits to 
the Federal Government a Constitution that binds it 
1o suppress slavery. 

We deny that the Constitution could have con- 
tained any valid recognition of slavery, because there 
was never any legalized slavery in this country to be 
the subject of stich recognition. We deny that sla- 
very can be legalized by any conceivable process 
whatever. And, aside from this, we affirm that, 
according to the rules and maxims, even of slave- 
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holding jurisprudence, and of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, there never has been any legalized 
slavery in this country. On this point, we are 
ready to produce abundant testimony from eminent 
slave-holding jurists and statesmen themselves. And 
the whole history of slavery and the slave-trade 
proves the statement to be truthful. 

We aflirm that the general structure of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, as well as its particular provisions, 
preclude the legal existence of slavery, forbid the 
States to maintain it, provide for the liberation of 
the enslaved, and authorize and require, at the hands 
of the Federal Government, its suppression. The 
powers conferred on the Federal Government by the 
Constitution are amply adequate to this object. And 
we deny that the exercise of those powers for the 
suppression of slavery, would be any infringement 
of Constitutional State Rights, or of any of the 
“reserved rights ” of the States or of the people. 

With these views of the Constitution of our coun- 
try, we feel ourselves prepared for an aggressive, 
not a merely defensive, contest with the slave power. 
We take our position accordingly, and ask our fellow- 
citizens to do the same. We sue for no needless 
amendments of the Constitution, requiring the con- 
currence of three-fourths of the States. Properly 
construed, it already gives us all we need. We 
attempt no dissolution of the Union. The Constitu- 
tion makes no provision for it, and nothing short of 
a revolution could effectuate it. We consent to no dis- 
solution that would leave the slave in his chains. We 
demand the Constitutional deliverance of the slave, 
and of the whole country, North and South—a de- 
liverance by the peaceful ballot-box, and within the 





power of the non-slaveholders of the United States. 
We seek not to amuse, to console, or to delude our- 
selves, or others, with mere idle efforts to prevent the 
further extenszon of slavery, while admitting its Con- 
stitutional right to continue where it exists. We 
will consent to no compromise with the deceiver that 
keeps no faith with its dupes—no compromise with 
pollution and crime. We yield not one inch, for one 
moment, nor on any conditions, to the control of the 
demon, over any portion of our country, or over a 
single human being over whom floats our national 
flax. We are Americans, knowing no North and 
no South; no slaves and no slave states. We are 
not only Americans, but men, and demand that, 
irrespective of race or complexion, all men shall he 
free, 

Believing, as we firmly do, that the time to main- 
tain, to fortify, and to render effective this high and 
commanding ground, has fully come, and that the 
occupancy of any lower ground would invite farther 
aggressions, and ensure final defeat, we resolutely 
take our stand on thé platform already defined. 
Our political activities must meet the demands of 
our convictions. We can consent to nothing less. 

With our ideas of the nature of civil government, 
of our Constitutional powers, of our corresponding 
responsibilities as republican citizens; with our views 
of the common brotherhood of the human race, and 
of the equal rights of our fellow-countrymen in bonds, 
the position we have here taken rises high above any 
mere calculations of expedients, of availabilities, or 
of exigencies, however pressing and portentous. The 
ground we occupy is, to us, Hoty ground; the 
‘ground of the Truz and of the Ricur; the ground 
marked out by the instincts of our moral natures; 
by our relations to our fellow-men ; by our allegiance 
to the common FatuzR OF ALL; by the divine law 
of loving our neighbor as ourselves. We feel that 
our prayers to heaven for the security of our liberties, 


any portion of our free territory, would be impious 
and offensive to a just God, the impartial parent of 
all men, if, in the ‘act of offering such prayers, and 
of putting forth our own efforts to that end, we should 


consent to leave any portion of our ‘fellow-country- 


men in bondage, entitled, as they are, by the organic 
and supreme law of the land, to the same freedom 
and protection with ourselves. The moral‘ govern- 
ment of God over the nations, as revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and as illustrated in the page of 
universal history, forbids us to cherish any expecta- 
tion of securing permanently our own liberties, or 
the liberties of any portion of the nation to which 
we belong, by any process shert of securing the 
liberties of each and of all. 

The foundation principles of civil government, and 
of civil law, confirm us in the same belief. The 
past and passing history of.our own country, and of 
the pending struggle between despotism and free- 
dom, testifies to the same truth, and assures us that 
there is no rational ground to expect the deliverance 
of our country, but by a strict adherence to the great 
principles upen which our measures are founded. 
To those principles and measures we cling, as to the 
sheet-anchor of American liberty ; and we call on 
all the friends of humanity, of the slave, of free insti- 
tutions, of pure religion, and of our common country, 
to come up to the rescue, and cast in their lot with 
us, in this great struggle. “Sink or swim, survive 
or perish,” we are resolved to go forward. Our 
panoply is the Trurm, Our confidence is in Him 
who is the refuge of the oppressed, and in whose 
hands are the destinies of all. 


EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
DUTY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO ABOLISH AMERICAN SLAVERY. 





Tur Convention of “ Radical Political Abolition- 
ists,” at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th days of June, 1855, submit to their fellow- 
citizens the following outline of their views of the 
illegality and unconstitutionality of American Sla- 
very, and of the Constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government to abolish it in all the States. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE ILLEGALITY OF SLAVERY, 


When we say that slavery is clegal, we mean not 
merely that it is morally wrong, wicked, or sinful, 
in the sight of God, but that it is hkewise unlawful, 
by the established principles of human jurispru- 
dence, just as murder, arson, robbery, theft, and as- 
sault and battery, are unlawful, and that there is no 
more valid law for the one than there is for the 
other. We mean that slaveholding is illegal, as 
other criminal practices are illegal. We affirm that 
there is no legislation in any of the States that 
makes it legal, We maintain that, even without 
any legislation against slavery, it is now the right 
and duty of the Courts of Justice to liberate any 
slave who may bring a suit for his or her freedom. 


WHY SLAVERY 15 ILLEGAL, 


We affirm its illegality on two general grounds : 
First, Slavery can not possibly be legalized. Second, 
If it could be, it never has been, and is not now, 
legalized in this country. The ground first men- 
tioned is that of an universal and immutable prin- 
ciples the second is that of history, and of existing 
local fact. 

First, Slavery can not possibly be legalized. In 
its very nature it is incapable of legalization. The 
standard writers on common law affirm the impos- 
sibility of legalizing slavery, even by positive muni- 
cipal law. They declare the right to liberty to be 
inalienable, and that statutes against fundamental 
morality are void.* 








for the liberties of the non-slave-holding states, or of 





* Coke, Fortescue, Blackstone, etc. 
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The nature of civil government and of civil law, 
as defined by all standard writers on those subjects, 
proves it impossible to legalize slavery.* “To se- 
cure” man’s inalienable rights, “ governments are 
instituted among men.” And consequently they 
can have no lawful authority to violate the rights 
which they exist only to protect. The protection of 
human rights necessarily involves the prohibition 
and suppression of slaveholding. Having no legal 
authority to violate men’s natural rights, govern- 
‘ments can delegate no such authority to others. 
The powers of civil government are limited. But 
they would be uulimited, if they could have the 
authority and the power to legalize the enslavement 
of their subjects. All the declarations ever made 
(and they have abounded in all civilized nations and 
ages) that all men are created equal, that all men 
are entitled to personal liberty, and that govern- 





ments are for the protection of rights,} are so many 
declarations that slavery is incapable of legalization. 
All the venerated definitions of Jaw go to the same 
point. “ ‘Whatever is just,” says Cicero, “is also the 
true daw, nor can this true law be abrogated by any 
written enactments.” “ Municipal law,” says Black- 
stone, “is properly defined to be a rule of civil con- 
duct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is rrcut, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” “ Political law,” says Witherspoon, “is 
the authority of any society stamped upon moral 
duty.” And, according to Jacob’s Law Dictionary, 
“Law” is “ the rule and bond of men’s actions, or 
it is a rule for the well-government of civil society, 
to give to every man that which doth bELone to 
him.” 

In short, the entire science of civil government 
and civil law will have to be revised and revolution- 
ized before slavery can be made legal. 

Seconp, But, if it were possible to legalize slavery, 
it is historically certain that it never has been legal- 
ized in this country. No statutes have been enacted 
that could have legalized it—none that have even 
pretended to do so. To this point we have the tes- 
timony of the prominent slaveholding statesmen and 
jurists of America. 

The late John C. Calhoun, of South-Carolina ;{ 
Judge Matthews, of Louisiana ;§ Senator Mason, of 
Virginia, Mr. Baylys, Representative in Congress 
from the same State ;|| Senator Douglas, of Illinois, 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia;4 Gen. Stringfellow, of 
Missouri, with Hon. S. C. Brooks and John Me- 
Queen, of South-Carolina, William Smith, of Vir- 
ginia,and Thomas L, Clingman, of North Carolina,** 
(Members of Congress,) and Southern editors gene- 
rally, affirm that slavery grew up in the American 
Colonies without any positive enactments creating 
or authorizing it—that nothing of that character is 
known to the legislation of this country——although 
statutes have been framed to regulate what was as- 
sumed to have had a previous legal existence. And 
yet it is admitted by the Southern Courts that 
slavery is contrary to natural right and to common 
law, and can only exist by the force of local, muni- 
cipal, positive law. On this ground, the Southern 
Courts have liberated slaves who had been carried 
by consent of their masters beyond the limits of the 
local jurisdiction where they had been held as 





* Moses, Cicero, Justinian, Coke, Iortescue, Lyttleton, Blackstone, 
Jacob, (Law Dictionary,) Hobart, Noyes, Wood, Hampden, Wither- 
spoon, Vattel, Hooker, &c, 


+ See Letters on Slavery, by O. 8. Freeman; containing quota- 
tions from Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and other renowned men oi 
antiquity and of subsequent ages, 


$ Reply to T. H. Benton, 1849, 


§ American Slave Code, pp. 266-268. ‘‘No legislative act of the 
eo can be found in relation to it.’—Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, 
pp. o, ¥. 


| Mr. Mason objected to a jury, trial for fugitives, on the ground 
that such a process would require that “ proof shall be brought for- 
ward that slavery is established by existing laws ;” and, said he, “ it 
jis impossible to comply with the requisition, for no such law can be 
produced.”—Goodell’s Slavery and Anti-Slavery, pp. 570571. 


“| Debates in Congress on the Nebraska Bill. Determined to carry 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska without any statuory enactments 
creating it, they were driven to the necessity of declaring the truth 
that it had been introduced into all the slave States without statute. 


** These gentlemen assume the present legality of slavery in Kan- 
sas ‘* without any positive law.” And they say, “‘ The veriest school- 
boy must knew—as a matter of history—that, akhough slavery 
existed in all the old States, in not one of them was a law ever 
enacted to establish it,”—New- York Daily Tribune, Jan, 17, 1855. 











slaves.* The Supreme Court of the United States 
(in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters) 
declared that “the state of slavery is a mere muni- 
cipal regulation, founded upon and limited to the 
verge of the territorial law.’ Putting these two 
statements together, the matter-of-fact illegality of 
American slavery is seen at a glance. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


The whole history of slavery and of the slave 
trade in England and her American Colonies shows 
that slavery has never been legalized. 

The “permit” of Queen Elizabeth to John Haw- 
kins, to carry Africans to the Colonies, forbade their 
transportation without their own free consent. But 
he took them away by brute force, and, therefore, 
in violation of the conditions of the permit under 
which he pretended to act.t All the subsequent 
acts of parliament “ regulating the trade to Africa,” 
particularly the act of 23 George IL, chiefly relied 
upon by the slave traders, forbade, under heavy 
penalties, the carrying away of Africans by any act 
of “fraud, force, or violence.”t But the whole his- 
tory of the traffic proves it to have been prosecuted 
in open and direct violation of these prohibitions. 
So that the matter-of-fact African slave trade never 
was legalized. ‘This was proved by William Pitt, 
in the British Parliament, and this led to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade.§ 

When the slaves were landed in the Colonies and 
sold to the planters, there were no English or colo- 
nial statutes authorizing the procedure. Had there 
been any, they would have been of no valid force, 
because contrary to the British Constitution and the 
English common law. This appears from the deci- 
sion of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, who, on this 
ground, liberated the slave, Somerset, and declared 
slavery illegal in England, in the year 1772, four 
years before our Declaration of Independence. The 
same decision, though never enforced in the colonies, 
was legally binding upon them, as Granville Sharpe 


over, restricted the colon? Solgnial, charters, erie 
any laws contrary to the common law of England, 
which forbids slavery.4{ And finally, there were no 
colonial enactments, up to the hour of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that even undertook to legal- 
ize slavery, and there have been no such State 
enaetments since. 

The Declaration of Independence would have 
abolished slavery if it had had any previous legal 
existence. Add to this, the Constitution of all the 
original States, formed soon after the Declaration of 
[ndependence, were incompatible with slavery, And 
so was the common law. On these grounds, the 
Courts in Massachusetts, without any legislative 
enactment on the subject, decided that slavery was 
illewal.** And slavery in all the other States stood 
precisely on the same basis. 

No one charges upon. the old “ Articles of Con- 
federation” .any recognition of slavery. And no 
one supposes that the Federal Constitution originated 
it, or gave to it any legal validity which it did not 
possess before. The absolute illegality of slavery, 
at the time the Federal Constitution was adopted, is 
hence as certain as any legal fact of history can be, 
and no one pretends that it has acquired any addi- 
tional legality since that time. This fact we have 
deemed an important one to be affirmed in the Con- 
stitution of ‘our Abolition Society, as a foundation 
of our distinctive measures. We have, therefore, 
affirmed further that 





* American Slave Code, pp. 261-264. Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, 
340-346, 348, 349, 335. Story’s Cenflict of Laws, 92-97. 8 Louisiana 
Reports, 475. 2. Marshall’s Kentucky Rep., 467. Martin’s Lou, 
Rep., 401. Walker’s Miss. Rep., 36, 


+ Clarkson’s History, p. 80; Edward’s History of West Indies, 
vol. 2, pp. 43, 44; Goodell’s Slavery and Anti-Slavery, p, 6. 


+ Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, pp. 29 35, 
§ Clarkson’s History, p. 514; Goodell’s Slavery and Anti-Slavers; 
p. 65 


| Stuart’s Memoir of Sharpe; Clarkson’s History; Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery, chap. vi. 


“| Vide Spooner. 


** Pickering’s Reports, pp. 209, 210; Kent’s Commentary, p. 252 ; 
Washburn’s Jud. Hist. Mass. p. 202; Dr. Jonathan Edwards’ Ser- 
mon, — 15,1791. See Geodell’s Slavery and Anti-Slavery, pp. 








“SLA VEHOLDING IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL,” | 

It is a violation of the Constitution. It can not | 
legally exist under the Constitution, which does not | 
sanction nor even tolerate its existence. 

If slavery be illegal, it is unconstitutional, of 
course. If it was illegal when the Constitution was 
adopted, then the Constitution can contain no legal 
recognition of it—no binding compromise with it. 
The Constitution could not have recognized as legal 
what did not legally exist, could not have formed 
any valid compromise with it. 

Slavery is unconstitutional because it is irreconcil- 
ably opposed to the declared objects of the Consti- 
tution, namely, “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” These grand objects of 
the Constitution can never be secured so long as 
slavery is permitted to exist in the nation. 





SLAVERY 15 FORBIDDEN BY THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution forbids slavery by declaring that 
“no person shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law.” The phrase, “due process of law,” 
means indictment and trial by jury for some alleged 
crime, and verdict and sentence in open Court. For 
this definition we have the authority of Lord Coke, 
Judge Story,* and Justice Bronson.t And by the 
two latter, this definition is expressly applied to this 
clause of the Constitution of the United States. No 
one will pretend that any slave in the United States 
ever lost his éberty by this process, or that “due 
process of law” could ever reduce any man to 
slavery, though it may deprive him of liberty by 
imprisonment for crime. ‘This provision of the Con- 
stitution is an “Amendment,” which, like the codicil 
to a will, over-rides, displaces, and abrogates what- 
ever in the original instrument might have been 
inconsistent with it. 

In another “ Amendment,” the Constitution for- 
people tS™be GeREQvIdiNg that “the right of the 
“shall not be violated.” | 


THE CONSTITUTION FORBIDS THE STATES TO MAINTAIN 
SLAVERY. 

Tt does this by providing that “Wo Séate shall 
pass any bills of attainder or laws impairing the 
obligations of contracts;’ nor “grant any title of 
nobility.” 

Slavery is an “ attainder,”’ because it ‘ attaints 
the blood,” and imposes disabilities on the child, on 
account of the condition of the parent. It estab- 
lishes an order of nobility by that same process, and 
by conferring hereditary or transferable powers of 
subjugation and control uponsone class or order of 
men over another class, their hereditary inferiors 
and subjects. It not merely impairs, but annihilates 
the power of making contracts. 





THE CONSTITUTION PROVIDES FOR LIBERATION, 


The Constitution not only forbids slavery, but 
provides for the liberation of every slave, by declar- 
ing that “the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended in time of peace.” “It is this writ,” says 
Christian, the annotator of Blackstone, “ which 
makes slavery impossible in England.” Its proper 
application would make slavery impossible here. 

“The object of the writ,” says Blackstone, “is to 
bring the body of the person who has been restrained 
of liberty” into Court, “who shall determine whe- 
ther the cause of his commitment le just, and there- 
upon to do, us JUSTICE shall appertain.” (16 
Charles I. c. 10. Blackstone’s Com., B. I. 135.) 
“Tt is to be directed to the person detaining an- 
other, and commanding him to produce the body of 
the prisoner, with the day and cause of his capture 
and detention,” etc., “to do, submit to, and receive 
whatsoever the judge or court awarding the writ 
shall consider in that behalf.” Blackstone, B.1I., 131. 








* Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 
in which he cites the definition of Lord Coke. 


+ Hill's Reports, iv,, 146. Vide Gerrit Smith’s speech in Congress. 
on the Nebraska Bill. 
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This writ, according to Blackstone, was designed 
to carry out, more perfectly, the provision of Magna 
Charta, that no man should be deprived of liberty 
“unless it be by legal indictment, or the process of 
common law;” which includes trial by jury. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS POWER TO ABOLISH 
SLAVERY. 


It has this power just as clearly as it has power 
to secure the declared objects of the instrument that 


| gave it existence for the very purpose of securing 
| them—the power “to form a more perfect union, 


establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” The power to do either 
one of these siz things includes ample power to 
abolish slavery. 

Congress has power to declare war and make 
peace. Slavery is an outrage on the slaves, and 
they are necessarily enemies to the nation that per- 
mits it. Congress, therefore, has power to make 
peace with the slaves by restoring to them their 
rights. John Quincy Adams affirmed the right of 
Congress to abolish slavery as a means of defence in 
time of war. But until slavery is abolished, we are 
continually exposed to a state of war. And the 
same principle aflirmed by Mr. Adams would war- 
rant abolition as a means of preserving peace or of 
being prepared for war. 

“Congress has power to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States.” 
But this can not be done without abolishing slavery. 

“Congress shall have power to establish a uni 
form rule of naturalization.” To “naturalize” a 
man is to change his condition from that of an alien 
to that of a free citizen. Under this clause, Con- 
gress may determine whether or no the slaves are 
already free citizens. If they are, it can declare 
them to beso. If they are not, it can naturalize 
them, and make them such. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 18 CONSTILUTIONALLY 


The Constitution binds the Federal Government 
to abolish slavery, in binding it to secure its own 
declared objects, (as already enumerated,) and in 
bringing the Federal Government into existence for 
this very end. If the Government is not bound to 
do this, it is bound to do nothing in support of the 
Constitution, or for the benefit of the people. 

The Constitution ' provides, that “The United 
States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State in this 
Union a republican form of government.” This 
makes it the duty of Congress to see to it that every 
State maintains republican institutions. But what 
is a republic? ‘The Constitution itself, in its pre- 
amble and in the provisions already quoted, furnishes 
the definition. 

“Tt is essential to a republican government that 
it be derived from the great body of society, not 
from an inconsiderable proportion, OR @ favored 
class of it.” (Madison, in No. 89 of the Federalist.) 

This was written for the especial object of per- 
suading the people to adopt the Constitution, by 
convincing them that it provided a republican go- 
vernment. 

“The true foundation of republican’ government 
is the equal rights of every citizen in his person and 
property, and in their management.” (Jefferson.) 

And Mr. Jefferson frequently calls the slaves c7t2 
zens,* 


STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL POWER. 


Whatever the rights of the States may be, they 
can not include nor sanctify State wrongs. The 
States have reserved no right to violate the inalien- 
able rights for the protection of which both the 
State and National Governments were organized. 
They can have no right to do that which the Fede- 





* «With what execration should the statesman be loaded, who, 
permitting one half of the citizens thus to trample on the rights of 
the other, transforms those into despots, and these into enemies, 
destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor patriw of the 
other! For if a slave can have a country in this world, it must be 
any other than that in which he is born to live and labor for an- 


other, etc.— Notes on Virginia. 
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ral Constitution, ratified by them, expressly forbids 
them to do. 

However limited the powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment may be, they are not restricted from doing 
that which pertains essentially, in the nature of 
things, to all civil government, namely, to protect 
the personal liberty of its subjects. Such a restric- 
tion would render it no civil government at all. 
The Federal Government is not restricted from the 
proper exercise of the powers expressly conferred 
upon it, nor from doing the service which the Con- 
stitution expressly requires it to do. 


“The Constitution and the Jaws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof,” etc., etc., “shall 
be THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitulion 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
(Art. VI., Clause 2.) 


We see this principle professedly acted upon, to 
enforce unconstitutional enactments, (in favor of 
slavery,) and it is time to use it to enforce constitu- 
tional laws for the protection of liberty. 


‘The Congress shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.” (Art. I, Sect. 8, 
Clause 18.) 


“INTENTIONS” AND “ UNDERSTANDINGS.” 


In the Virginia Convention that ratified the Con- 
stitution, Patrick Henry (a member of the Federal 
Convention) said that Congress, by the Constitution, 
had “ power to pronounce all slaves free.” ‘“ There 
is,” said he, “no ambiguous implication or logical 
deduction. The paper speaks to the point. They 
have the power in clear and unequivocal terms, and 
will clearly and certainly exercise it.” 

In the same Convention, Gov. Randolph said: 
“They insist that the abolition of slavery will result 
from this Constitution. I hope there is no one here 
who will advance an objection so dishonorable to 
Virginia. I hope that at the moment. they are se- 
curing the rights of theircitizens, an objection will 
in bondage BY THE OPERATION OF THE GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT, may be made FREE.” 

With this “ understanding” the Constitution was 

ratified by Virginia. 
_ Gen. Wilson, another member of the Federal 
Convention, from Pennsylvania, assured the people 
of that State that the Constitution “laid a founda- 
tion for banishing slavery out of this country.” 


WHAT SLAVEHOLDERS CLAIM. 


The clauses commonly quoted in favor of the 
claims of the slaveholders, do not warrant those 
claims. And if they did, they could not nullify or 
abrogate the preceding ones. 

The clause concerning “ persons held to service 
and labor in one State, wader the laws thereof, and 
escaping to another”—and providing that they 
“shall be delivered up to the person to whom such 
service or labor may be due,” can not apply to slaves. 
It does not describe their condition. Being held as 
“chattels personal,’ they are not recognized as 
“persons.” “Slaves can make no contract ;” and, 
therefore, nothing can be “due,” from them. There 
are no laws holding them to “service or labor” in 
any of the slave States, nor any laws that establish 
or legalize slavery. The use of the word “service,” 
instead of servitude,” proves that this clause can not 
apply to “slaves,” but oniy to “ free persons ;” for 
this distinction, by the testimony of Mr. Madison, 
had been made by the Convention itself, in respect 
to the meaning of these two words. 


‘Art. L, Sec. 2. On motion of Mr. Randolph, the word 
‘ servitude’ was struck out, and the word ‘ service’ unani- 
mously inserted ; the former being thought to express the 
condition of slaves, anc the latter the obligations of free per- 
sons.” (Madison Papers, Vol. III, page 1569.) 


So that this clause can not apply to slaves, but 
only to apprentices, free laborers, and contractors 
who had agreed, for a consideration received, to per- 
form “ service or labor.” 

The phrase, “free persons,” in the clause con- 


cerning the apportionment of representatives and di-| 
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| 
rect taxes, has been construed as having been used | 
in contradistinction from aliens, not slaves. High 
authorities for this construction are cited by Mr. | 
Spooner. The clause concerning the migration or | 
importation of certain persons previous to 1808, and 
commonly applied to the African slave trade, is also 
susceptible of a different interpretation, as has often 
been shown. But if this was a “compromise” with 
slavery, it has long since, by its own - Jimitation, ex- | 
pired, and there is no good reason why the plain and 
explicit powers vested in the Federal Government 
should not now be exercised for the abolition of sla- 
very. 





MODES OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 
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the slave, and to mankind. God holds nations re- 
sponsible for national sins. He holds the people of 
all nations responsible for the execution of justice 
by their national governments. And under repub- 
lican governments, where the people elect their own 
rulers, there can-be no shadow of excuse for their 
neglect of duty. 


te ----- --—-— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVENTION. 


1. Resolved, That experience has now fully proved that 
there is no way to get rid of the evils of slavery, but by 
getting rid of the existence of slavery ; no successful me- 


| thod of resisting the encroachments of slavery, but by the 


| overthrow of slavery; and no appropriate plan or measure 


There are many ways by which the Federal Go-| 
vernment, in strict accordance with the Constitution, 
may abolish slavery. Either department of the 
Government, by itself, may do much, if not all, that 
would be necessary to secure that result. 

The judiciary department is amply competent to 
the task, in the absence of any legislation whatever. 
Any one of the Federal Courts has power to issue 
the writ of habeas corpus to any slave that may de- 
mand it. Nay, the judges are under the most so- 
lemn constitutional obligations to do so. And when | 
the slave and his master are brought into Court, 
they are bound to “ determine whether the cause of 
his (the slave’s) commitment (detention in slavery) 
be just, and thereupon do as JUSTICE shall apper- 
tain.” In doing this, they would follow the illustri- 
ous precedents of the Courts of Massachusetts and 
of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in the case of So- 
merset ; a decision which immortalized his name, 
and shed a lustre of unfading glory on the jurispru- 
dence of his country.* 

If the judiciary fails to do this, the Legislature 
should provide for it by special enactment. 

The same power that established the present Fed- | 
eral Courts may, if necessary, establish Federal 
Courts in every county or town in the Union, and 
the same authority that appoints the present judges 
may appoint proper judges in all_those courts. (Sea 
‘~{ne resident, in the exercise of his appointing 
power, may appoint to office any slave whom he 
deems qualified to discharge its duties ; and he is 
bound, by his oath.of office, to treat slavery as illegal 
and unconstitutiona] in all his official acts. This 
covers a wide field. 

Congress is bound to do the same, and in its 
organization of the militia, its supervision of the 
post-offices, and the transportation of the mails, to 
know nothing of slavery, or of distinctions of color. 
It is bound to “ guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government” that shall 
displace slavery ; by just swchk measures as it would 
employ, if a State should establish an “order of 
nobility ” in any other form, or substitute a heredi- 
tary monarchy for a representative government. 

Congress, by a declaratory enactment, may pro- 
nounce all the slaves cidizens, and, as such, entitled 
to the protection of the Federal Government. Con- 
gress, in the same manner, if need be, may declare 
the fact of the case as it exists—that slavery is illega! 
and in violation of the Constitution. Or it may, by 
appropriate enactments, provide for the naturalization 
of the slaves and their consequent protection. It 
may then provide for an apportionment of represent- 
ation in accordance with the constitutional provision, 
properly construed, enumerating “ three-fifths” of 
the aliens, as®in contradistinction from “ free per- 
sons,” or “all other persons.” 

The entire subject is within the legitimate action 
of the Federal Government, which has been so lon 
wielded for the support of slavery. And the people 
of the Free States, at the ballot-box, can provide for 
an administration that will, in some way, rid the 
nation of its great national iniquity. 

This is the enterprise to which we invite the friends 
of liberty in America. We urge its vigorous prose- 


cution as asolemn duty to God, to our country, to |° 











*The effects of this decision are thus celebrated by Cowper : 


‘“‘ Slaves can not breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing.” 





for sEcuRING the abolition of slavery, but by anortsuina it! 

2. That we, therefore, reject, as useless, all schemes for 
limiting, localizing, confining, or ameliorating slavery—all 
plans for protecting the non-slaveholding states from the 


| aggressions of slavery, and from the liability of becoming 


overspread and overborne by it, which do not look di- 
rectly to the immediate and unconditional prohibition and 
suppression of slavery in all-parts of the country. 

3. That we regard as impracticable and visionary all 
attempts to get rid of slavery, either by forbiding the 
importation of slaves, or by favoring the exportation of 
eolored persons—either by starving out slavery, or by 
leaving it to die out, by merely withdrawing from it our 
support, or by a dissolution of the Union—all which 
attempts, however intended, we deem to be virtually eva- 
sive of our great national duty to “undo the heavy bur- 
dens,” and to ‘break every yoke.” 


4. That there are, at the present time, the highest obli- 
gations resting on the people of the free states to REMOVE 
SLAVERY, by moral and political action, as prescribed 
by the ConstiruTion oF tHE Unitep Srartzs! 


5. That the question whether the Constitution tolerates 
slavery in the United States is, in other words, the ques- 
tion whether the liberties of the country can, under the 
Constitution, and without a violent revolution, be pre- 
served. 


6. That the Constitutional question, therefore, demands 
the speedy and earnest attention of the friends of the 
slave; of the friends of general liberty; of the friends of 
republican institutions ; of the friends of peace. 


7. That, inasmuch as “ non-extensionists” or ‘‘ Free 


Soilers” would, we uAoRb tH net cAvear Abolition, if they 
understood that the Constitution warrants that measure ; 
and that, inasmuch as those abolitionists who now advocate 
disunion would also change their position, in like manner, 
if they understood the Constitution as we do—we do, 


therefore, earnestly and respectfully invite both those - 


classes to examine, laboriously and impartially, the whole 
subject, and not think their time unprofitably spent in 
so doing. 

8. That it becomes us all to be jealous of those exposi- 
tions of the Constitution, in its bearings on slavery, which 
have been given to us by inveterate slaveholders, and 
which have grown up and been developed with the rise, 
growth, and increasing aggressions of the slave power. 

9. That if, when expounding the Constitution, we bear 
in mind that, at the time it was formed, (as well as before 
and since,) there was no legalized slavery in the country 
to be recognized or provided for, and that all the States, 
except Massachusetts, were, at that time, slaveholding 
states, though, in all of them, the speedy extinction of sla- 
very was expected, we shall feel how utterly groundless 
is the prevalent idea that the forming of the American 
Union was attended by a struggle, and by compromises 
between the North and the South on the slave question. 


10. That we have a right to demand that the Constitu- 
tion be expounded by the same rules of legal interpretation 
that, by common consent, control the exposition of all 
similar instruments, and all human laws—the same rules 
that do control the exposition of the Constitution itself, 
when the interests of slavery do not forbid it. 


11. That we deeply feel, and would heartily reiterate, 
the appeals so often addressed to the friends of liberty, 
admonishing them to act in concert, to present an unbro- 
ken front, and not suffer themselves to be divided when 
all the forces of aerery are combining to crush them ; 
yet we feel still more deeply, and must urge still more 
strongly, the absolute necessity of uniting in a pracricay, 
enterprise ; one that has not already been tried and found 
impossible ; one that we do not feel well-assured, before- 
hand, can never be carried, or that, being carried, would 
leave the slavery question substantially where it now is— 
the slave still in his chains, his friends dissevered from 
him, disabled, discouraged, and powerless. 


12. That whether there be few or many of the friends 
of liberty who unite on the true ground, the power of the 
Anti-Slavery movement will be mainly and emphatically 
with them, and they will pioneer the way for others who 
will come after them. Thus it was in the Temperance 
cause, in which those who stood almost alone in advyoca- 
ting radical measures—though derided as “impractica- 
bles—were afterwards found to have pointed out the only 
practicable course. 


13. That while we believe much in moral suasion, as 





 Y 


persuading to eflicient action, we also insist that without 
such action, it loses its value. 


i4, That, in the suppression of crimes against society, 
moral suasion and political action must go hand in hand; 
that this truth, once spurned from the Temperance ranks, 
but afterwards welcomed, is destined to find similar favor 
with the hosts of freedom, and to achieve still more glo- 
rious triumphs. 

15, That, since the prevailing religion of a country, 
ov its want of religion, decides, of necessity, its politi- 
eal ethics, and thus determines its destiny, we earn- 
estly implore the co-operation of all Christians and 
Christian ministers in our holy work of liberating the 
enslaved; and we would remind the friends of liberty of 
the importance of maintaining a consistent position in 
their ecclesiastical as well az political relations. 

16. Whereas, The non-slaveholding planters of the 
South deserve the sympathies of abolitionists ; and, 
whereas, these sympathies can, in many cases, be most 


effectually extended through the medium of commerce; 
therefore, 


Resolved, That it is desirable to manifest our sympathies 
for such planters, by encouraging the culture of free-labor 
productions, in preference to those produced by the labor 
of slaves. 

17. That we regard the German Settlers in Texas, and 
elsewhere, who are cultivating the soil by their own free 
labor, as especially deserving our approbation; and the 
eight hundred bales of cotton produced in ‘Texas, last 


year, a3 an indisputable argument for free labor in the 
South. 


18. That we look with interest upon all well-directed 
efforts, in the non-slaveholding states, for raising products 
that may successfully compete with slave-products, and 
we regard it as particularly desirable that the culture and 
manufacture of flax, by free men, should, if possible, be 


brought into successful competition with slave-grown 
cotton. 


19. That our enterprise calls for liberal and self-de- 
nying sacrifice, both of labor and money; that the largest 
liberality in this case will prove the most rigid economy 
in the end; and that, with the Divine blessing on our 
liberality and labors, a judicious and timely expenditure 
of Harr a Mituion of Dollars in a peaceful struggle at the 
ballot-box, to preserve and regain liberty, would probably 
save a hundred-fold that sum, and countless lives in efforts 
to preserve and regain it by violence. 


20. That, recognising, as we do, the fact of man’s EQUAL- 


nev as the fonndetian rxinainia high underlies the ti- 
slavery tuvvyement, we abhor, and will use our every effort 


to annihilate that abominable spirit of caste, the develop- 
ment of which is calculated to crush the energy of the 
colored man, however aspiring, drive him from the land 
of his birth, and put far off the ‘good time coming.” 


21. That, as Abolitionists, it is our duty to practice in 
our lives what we profess with our lips; and, therefore, 
we will, by our example, prove the vincibility of that pre- 
judice against color which, in this country, drives the 
colored man from the workshop, the counting-room, and 
the polls, making him a hissing and a by-word, a miserable 
outeast, the off-scouring of the earth. 

22. That, as radical Abolitionists, we can not shut our 
eyes to the peril which the cause of Freedom endures in 
Kansas, nor to the faithfulness to the common cause mani- 
fested by those who have thrown themselves as a bulwark 
of Freedom into that Territory; and we call upon all who 
sympathize with us and with them to contribute, as God 
may direct, to aid thosenoble men by an accession to their 
numbers, and to the means whereby they may be perma- 
nently established in their new home. 


23. That we consider it the duty of the Legislatures of 
the several States to pats laws forbidding, under heavy 
penalties, the arrest ot any person as a fugitive slave, or 
under the so-called Fugitive Slave bill. 

24. That this Convention recommend the organization 
of efficient Committees in every County, or Congressional 
District, whose duty it shall be to raise funds, by holding 
public meetings, or otherwise, for defraying the legal ex- 
penses, and liquidating the fines of such persons as may 
be prosecuted for violation of the Fugitive Slave bill. 


<9 ———————_—————_ 


CONVENTION A‘l’ SYRACUSE. 





Iy response to a call signed by Lewis Tappan, 
William Goodell, Gerrit Smith, S. S, Jocelyn, W. 
K. Whiting, James McCune Smith, Geo. Whipple, 
and Frederick Douglass, a Convention of “ RADICAL 
PouiticaL Axo.trionists” was held at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of June. 

On the morning of Thursday, June 26th, about 
ten o’clock, the Convention was called to order by 
Gerrit Smith, and a temporary organization was 
made, by appointing James McCune Smith Chair- 
man, and Hezekiah D. Sharp Secretary. 











RADICAL ABOLITIONIST. 


Prayer was offered by CU. Cook, of Ottawa, Lil. 
The following Committees were appointed, viz. : 
Business Commirres.— William Goodell, of New- 


York; Samuel McFarland, of Penn.; A. B. Bur- 


dick, of R. I.; Frederick Douglass, of N. Y.; ©. C. 
Foote, of Mich.; J. W. North, of Minnesota.; 
Gerrit Smith, of N. Y.; and Timothy Bb. Hudson, 
of Ohio. 

Finance Commirree.—Gerrit Smith, of N. Y.; 
Lewis Tappan, of N. Y.; Samuel McFarland, of 
Penn.; J. W. Loguen, of N. Y.; and John Thomas, 
of N.Y. 

Nominatina Commirren.—J. C. Harrington, of 
N. Y.; Robert Furman, of N. Y.; Abram Pryne, 
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The Committee on Finance, by its Chairman, 
Gerrit Smith, reported a plan of operations, which, 
after discussion, was subsequently adopted. 

The Nominating Committee, by its Chairman, 
J. C. Harrington, reported the names of permanent 
officers for the Convention, who were elected, viz. : 
PresipEent, James McCune Smith, N. Y.—Vice- 
Presipents, C. C. Foote, Mich.; Amos Dresser, 
O.; Charles G. Case, N. Y.; Lewis Tappan, N. Y.; 
Samuel McFarland, Pa.—Secreraries, Lucius C. 
Matlack and Geo. W. Clark, of N. Y. 

The subsequent sessions of the Convention were 
opened with prayer, by J. W. Loguen, Melancthon 
B. Williams, Abram Pryne, Charles Stuart, Gerrit 
Smith, Lewis Tappan, and Samuel J. May. 

The Business Committee, by its Chairman, Wm. 
Goodell, at different times, reported a series of Re- 
solutions, a Declaration, an Expose of the Constitu- 
tion, and an Address to the people of the United 
States. These papers, during the sittings of the 
Convention, were largely discussed, amended, 
adopted, and urdered to be printed with the Mi- 
nutes. Other business was transacted, and resolu- 
tions adopted, all of which will be published, in 
pamphlet form, by the Cenrran Axpotirron Com- 
MITTEE, in the City of New-York. Only a brief 
abstract of the Minutes can be published in this 
paper; and the Apprzss, which is of great length, 
and goes largely into the reasons for the new plat- 
form of political action, must be omitted here, en- 
tirely. It will occupy alarge portion of the pamphlet. 


PLAN OF FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION, 


The following, from the report of the Finance 
Commitrex, adopted by the Convention, unfolds the 
plan for carrying forward its measures. It was 
carefully ‘prepared by Gerrir Smirn, and was 
strongly recommended by Lewis Tappan, ° 

1. The Committee on Finance report that, in 
their judgment, MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS of money 
to promote the peaceful abolition of the whole sys- 
tem of American Slavery, by means of moral and 
political agency, should be called for, as far as prac- 
ticable, in every part of the nation. Vo this .end, 
the Committee would have the friends of such 
agency in every ward, village and township, appoint 
a treasurer to solicit and receive such contributions, 
and to forward them to the General Treasurer in the 
City of New-York. 

2. The Committee recommend that this plan be 
reduced to practice as speedily as possible, and that 
the local Treasurers make their first remittance on 
or near the first day of next August. A form of 
subscription is herewith submitted.* A x under 
any month opposite any name will indicate that the 
payment for that month is made. . 





* See Circular of the Central Abolition Board, in another column, 








3. The Committee further recommend that a 
Cenrrat Azoxtrion Boarp be appointed by this 
Convention, to be composed of nine persons residing 
in the City of New-York, or its neighborhood, who 
shall hold their office until an election by the Na- 
tional Abolition Convention, and five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum. ‘This Board shall appoint a 
General ‘reasurer, and shall have the discretionary 
use of all the moneys which shall come.into his 
hands. At the expiration of every six months, it 
shall publicly report its disposition of such moneys. 
It is expected that these moneys will be nearly all 
expended in aid of lecturers and presses which ad- 
vocate the abolition construction of the Federal! 
Constitution, and the impossibility of legalizing 
Slavery. 

4, The Comuinittee also recommend that aa Na- 
TIONAL ABOLITION ConvenTION be held in 


on the day of next 

in aid of the measures and objects of the present 
Convention, and that one of the duties of the said 
National Abolition Convention shall be to elect 
members of the Central Abolition Board, to supply 
the place of those elected by the present Convention. 
That the blanks in this resolution be filled by the 
Central Abolition Board. 


CENTRAL ABOLITION BOARD. 


The following names were appointed as the Cen. 
tral Committee provided for: Arthur Tappan, Wm. 
Goodell, James McCune Smith, 8. 5. Jocelyn, W. 
E. Whiting, (37 Broadway,) KE. V. Clark, Lewis 
Tappan, George Whipple, Samuel Wilde. 


NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that 
the National Abolition Convention, to be held in 
pursuance of the action of this Convention, would 
do well to consider the question of organizing a 
permanent NArfonaL ABOLITION Soctgry, covering 











the entire field of moral, political, and ecclesiastical 
action; and, if thought advisable, to proceed to ihe 
organizing of such a Society. 

The financial operation recommended by the 
Convention was commenced during its sittings. A 
subscription paper, on the plan of monthly pay- 
ments, was circulated among the members, and 
monthly subscriptions were taken up to the amount 
of above $4.600, of which, Gerrit Smith subscribed 
$3.000. 

A resolution was adopted, commending the 
“AMERICAN JUBILEE,” published by Wm. Goodell, 
New-York, to the patronage of “ every abolitionist,” 
and as a paper “that should be widely circulated 
throughout the country.” It was further recom- 
mended that the local societies hereafter to be orga- 
nized, engage in a systematic effort for its GRAvUr- 
TOUS CIRCULATION in their several neighborhoods. 

[This paper is now called the “ Radical Aboli- 
tionist,” and is published by the Central Abolition 
Committee. | 

[For further particulars of the proeeedings, the 
reader is referred to the official minutes and docu- 


ments, in pamphlet form, published by the same 
Committee. | 


+ -@ oe» — 


S& Post-Office Address.—Some of the subscri- 
bers to the funds, at the Syracuse Convention, ne- 
elected to put down their Post-Office address, and, 
consequently, we are inable to forward to them their 
documents, until they inform us of their location. 
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CIRCULAR OF THE CENTRAL ABOLITION 
COMMITTEE. 





tO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Convention of Radical Political Abolitionists 
was held at Syracuse. N. Y., on the 26th, 27th and 
28th days of June, 1855, (James McCune Smith, 
President; L. C. Matlack and G. W. Clark, Secre- 
taries,) at which measures were taken to organize 
anew the radical abolitionists of the country, and to 
raise funds for prosecuting, with renewed vigor, the 
claims of immediate ‘and unconditional abolition. 
A resolution was adopted recommending’ the hold- 


© 


ing of another convention, to consider and act upon 


the question of organizing a permanent MVatioral | 


Abolition Society, to take charge of the great enter- 
prise; and in the interim the trust was committed 
to a Central Abolition Committee at New-York, 
consisting of the following persons, namely, Arthur 
Tappan, William Goodell, J. McCune Smith, 8. S, 
Jocelyn, W. E. Whiting, E. V. Clark, Lewis ‘Tappan, 
George Whipple, and Samuel Wilde, who were 
authorized to receive and disburse funds for the ob- 
ject above mentioned, and to be expended chiefly 
“ijn aid of leetures and presses which advocate the 
abolition construction of the Federal Constitution, 
and the impossibility of legalizing slavery.” 

A plan of monthly subscriptions, reported bya 
committee of which Gerrit Smith was chairman, 
was adopted by the convention ; and during its sit- 
tings upwards of $4,600 per annum was subscribed 
by the members, in the hope of raising five or ten 
times that amount within a few months, by subscrip- 
tions from different parts of the country. 

The committee have commenced publishing a 
monthly paper, the “ Radical Abolitionist,” devoted 
to the objects of the convention, and intend to em- 
ploy lecturers to as great an-extent as suitable lec- 
turers can be found, and the means provided for 
their support. 

The Convention recommend tkat the friends of 
this measure, “in every ward, village and township, 
appoint a treasurer to solicit and receive contribu- 
tions, and to forward them to the general treasurer 
in the city of New-York—that this plan be reduced 
to practice as speedily as possible in every part of the 
nation”—that “ the local treasurers make their firs¢ 
remittance on or near the first of August,” and-so 
on, each month in succession. 

“A form of subscription is herewith submitted. 
A x under any month, opposite any name, will 
indicate that the payment for the month is made.” 

Subscribers to the funds will (if they send their 
names and post office address) be furnished with the 
monthly paper published by the committee. 

The committee earnestly entreat all who approve 
this plan of operations to exert themselves promptly 
and steadily for giving to it the efficiency and the 
permanency the cause demands. The times require 
liberal expenditures, and afford the strongest induce- 
ments and encouragements for them. At no previ- 
ous time, perhaps, would an equal outlay have pro- 
duced equal results. 

The plan of monthly subscription, in times past, 
was found pre-eminently adapted to keep up a 
steady interest in our course, and to supply steadily 
the means of carrying forward a steady, judicious, 
und economical system of operations. 


Wim E, Wurrine, No. 37 Broadway, New- 
York, is the TREASURER. 
By order of the Committee. 
WiuraM Goobett, Secretary, 





FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION PAPER. 


The subscribers hereby agree to pay monthly for 
one year, (the year to begin Ist July, 1855, and the 
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first payment to be due Ist August, 1855,) to the 
Treasurer of the Central Abolition Board, or to one 
of the local Treasurers, appointed to aid the funds 
of said Board, the sums respectively opposite their 
names, 

The above Board holds that the Federal Consti- 
tution is an abolition paper, and that slavery, so far 
from being a law, is the most stupendous and atro- 
cious piracy; and therefore most decisively. and 
nakedly an outlaw. 


Names 
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NEW-YORK, AUGUST, 1855. 
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Tus “Rapicat Axzourrionisr” takes the place 
of the “ AmerircAN Jupiter.” Subscribers to the 
latter will be supplied with the former. 


Cuanes or Nane.—It is thought that the title 
“TvapicAt, ABOLITIONIst” is more distinctive, 
and will better indicate the character and object of 
the paper, as well as its connection with the new 
movement, 2nd the New socieTrEs, to which it will 
look for support, and whose measures it will advocate. 


of’ 


Tse Eprror earnestly requesis his friends and the 
patrous of the late American Jubilee to malo ye- 
newed and vigorous efforts to extend the circulation 
of this paper, under the more favorable circumstances 
which now warrant us to consider the publication as 
permanently established. Its usefulness must de- 
pend upon the extent to which it is circulated. 


Locau Free Disrrirurion.—It is hoped that the 
friends of the cause, in different places, will provide 
the means to order large supplies of the paper for 
gratuitous circulation in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. In no way can the information it contains 
be so economically diffused. This is a part of the 
proposed plan. 


Civs Priczs—It will be seen that the paper can 
be obtained at reduced prices, by making up clubs, 
and ordering a number of copies to be directed to 
one person, Which saves us much time and labor in 
writing names. 

Specimen Corres.—We seud specimens to large 
numbers of persons who have not subscribed for the 
paper, hoping that they will give it a careful and 
candid perusal, and, on consideration, conclude to 
become subscribers. 

Conrripurors to THE Funps of the “ Central 
Abolition * Committee,” (see their circular,) will be 
entitled to a copy of the paper, by forwarding their 
names and post-office address. 


Apvance Paymxnts.—Subscriptions to the paper, 
as heretofore, will be expected to be paid in advance. 
Agents for the late AMERICAN JUBILEE are in- 


vited to renew their exertions for circulating the 
RADICAL ABOLITIONIST, and on the same terms. 





ft Subscribers to the JUBILEE were encouraged 
to expect the commencement of the second volume 
in July. We have been so long detained, that we 





give our present number the date of Augus¢. 
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Len 


: cna | 
to" Cenrrat Aznoiirion Boarp—lIrs Crov- 
LAR—APPEAL For IuNDs. 





We earnestly urge the attention of our rea- 
ders to the Crrcunar of the Cenrran ABoxt- 
TION Boarp, and to its appeal for funds to 
carry on, vigorously and steadily, the great 
enterprise inewhich they are engaged. The 
plan of Monrury Susscririons should every 
where be adopted, and the monthly payments 
regularly made to Wituam EE. Wurrrna, 
Treasurer, 37 Broadway, city of New-York. 
The circular will be found in this paper. 
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Aa PRockepInes OF THE CONVENTION of “ Ra- 
dical Abolitionists,” at Syracusz, N. Y., June 26th, 
‘27th, and 28th, 1855.—These will appear in a LARGE 
PAMPHLET, and may be had at the office of the 
“ Radical Abolitionist,’ 48 Beekman Street, New- 
York. Conrenrs.—(1.) Call for the Convention. 
(2.) Its Declaration of Sentiments and Objects. 
(3.) Its Exposition of the Constitutional duty of the 
Federal Government to abolish American Slavery 
(4.) ‘Ihe “ Address of the Convention to the People 
of the United States.” (5.) Resolutions adopted. 
(6.) Minutes of the Convention. (7.) Circular of 
the Central Abolition Board, appointed by the Con- 
vention, to carry out its objects. 

These, together, will make a thick pamphlet of, 
perhaps, above eighty octavo pages. Tne Appruss, 
which, of itself, will occupy a large portion of the 
pamphlet, was too long for insertion in the “ Radical 


Abolitionist,” and has not appeared in any of the 
y te! tein Mf 11 1. pet” 


mitted to say that they were prepared with great 
care and labor. The Address, (before the assembling 
of the Convention,) was revised carefully by Hon. 
Gerrit Smith. The adoption of the whole of them, 
with singular unanimity, by the Syracuse Conyen- 
tion, gives them an interest, as containing a delibe- 
rately authorized exposition and defense of the views 
and objects with which the NBW POLITICAL RALLY 
was inaugurated—a movement which, already, is 
arresting the attention of leading public men, and, 
it is believed, is destined to have a prominent place 
in the political history of the times. 


AvvusnuNld, WE luazyr 1- 


——_————_—_+@-— 
THE ADDRESS 


Ov the Syracuse Convention, embraced in the pub- 
lished “Proceedings,” above-mentioned, enters largely 
into the nature and the necessary supremacy of a 
slave-holding oligarchy in a republic. It shows 
how the defenses of personal security and liberty are 
all, and of necessity, rendered powerless by the bare _ 
permission, or even tolerance of such an order of 
men as slaveholders. It shows that the so-called 
“ National Government,” that has not.power to pro- 
tect all the inhabitants of the country from enslave- 
ment, can protect none of them. It next proceeds 
to demonstrate that the tolerance of such a body 
of men by the “Government,” becomes, of neces- 
sity, the tolerance of a rival, and ultimately, the 
acknowledgement of a superior, a master. In 
this connection, it shows, (in opposition to the 
prevailing theory,) that there can be no such 
thing as “Srarm Ricurs” under a Federal Govern- 
ment that tolerates slaveholding. From the nature 
of Civil Government, and its responsibilities, from 
the nature of civil law, from the commands of God 
in the Scriptures, and from the Providential retribu- 
tions attested by general history, is deduced the 
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essential and necessary power and mission of all 
Civil Governments to secure the personal liberties of 
their subjects. The passing history of our own times 
is cited in confirmation. It is shown that we are 
now arrived at the point where the old issues with 
the slave power are obsolete, and new ones are pre- 
sented which can no longer be blinked, involving 
nothing less than the alternatives of the general loss 
of liberty, the liberation of the enslaved, or a disso- 
lution of the Union. These alternatives are com- 
pared, and a decision reached, in favor of a Na- 
TIONAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY as the only hope of 
the country. <A review of the Free Soil or “ non- 
extension” effort is then given, and of the proposed 
restoration of the Missouri Compromise, showing 
that there is no rational ground for depending upon 
expedients like these. The whole closes with con- 
siderations adapted to afford encouragement for a 
NEW RALLY, for the direct and immediate abolition 
of slavery in all the States. ; ; 





—e~<-—0 — 
THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION 


Has come and gone. It wasa noble gathering— 
spirited, harmonious, thorough, deliberative, deter- 
mined. It was a time for discussion and action. 
No display speeches—every thing said was to some 
specific point, some definite end. The general re- 
mark, at the close, was—“ This has been the best 
of all our Conventions.” 

Our expectations were high, but they were more 
than realized. ‘To us, it seemed the revival of prim- 
itive abolition, but with a clearer view, and upon 
a higher vantage-ground than was attained, or 
attainable, at the beginning. Much was done in 
1833, much has been done since—a vast distance 


motto, “ No sore SLAVERY OUTSIDE OF THE SLAVE 
Srates.” Some one cried out, “Nor rnsipe!” | 
The speakers were “Free Soilers,” but the Jnde-| 
dent says, - | 
| 
| 


“The people are not afraid of abolition, and any speaker 
that harangues tho multitude, (as at Ravenna on the 
Fourth,) who will demand the immediate and unconditional | 
abolition of slavery, and repudiate all compromise, all limi- | 
tation of the evil, will be saluted with a response from the | 
crowd ten times louder and more earnest than the one who | 
proposes any half-way policy in the matter. The halfway | 
scheme causes a shudder, and a sinking of every heart, when | 
people are told that our nation is sinking under an evil 
which it has no power to remove. They draw a long breath 
and sigh, for they can not in heart believe it. The plea, 
or hope of ultimate indirect influence on the States, and the 
system of slavery there, does not brighten their hopes, for 
they have seen tho principle of indirect influence tried too 
long in the Temperance cause, in the anti-slavery cause in 
other lands, in the vain attempts to limit and localize it in 
our own land, with the vain hopes of its ultimately dying 
out thereby.” : 


The Independent is, doubtless, correct. In the 
summer and autumn of 1851, we spent some time 
in northern Ohio, and found the people much ahead 
of their leaders. At this same village of Ravenna, 
we attended a large mass meeeting of Free Soilers, 
who were addressed by Messrs. Chase, Lewis, Gid- 
dings, and Spalding. In the evening, we were called 


to the platform, and made a short speech in favor of | 


the abolition of slavery in the States, by the Federal 
Government. The sentiment was greeted with loud 
applause. On another occasion, a County Conven- 
tion of Free Soilers, at Medina, our views met with 
general favor. If those who hold the doctrine would 
only vote as they believe, the “radical political abo- 
litionists” would soon be found to out-number the 
voting Free Soilers. It is the miserable policy of 
holding their principles in abeyance, at the polls, 
that has reduced the strength and courage of aboli- 
tionists. 





National Government can do nothing for them | 
So far as the Constitution and Government of their 
country are concerned, their rights to liberty are 
upon an equal footing with slaves! Was ever a peo- 
ple boasting their freedom in so degrading and peri- 
Jous a situation? Tf enslavers can seize and enslave 
one man, without interference from the National 
Government, then they may seize and enslave any 
man without such interference. ‘To be a citizen of 
a State, by this theory, is to be put without the pale 
of national protection. And if the Wilmot proviso 
effort could only succeed, (as it can not,) the only 
security of the people of the Territories would be 
the continuance of their Territorial condition. 





Ee 


“SLAVERY ROLES EVERYTHING,” 





So said the Hon. John Davis of Massachusetts, at 
the close of his career in Congress. THe said it to 
Charles Sumner, and gave it as the result of his 
long experience in public life. “ This,” said he, “ is 
the consummation of the whole. Here, in our Na- 
tional Government, slavery rules everything !” 

“ This anecdote, (say the papers) was related by 
Rey.'T. W. Higginson, at his speech in the late Anti- 
Slavery Convention in New-York.” We presume 
the anecdote to be an authentic one; and believe 
the statement of John Davis to be truthful. 

But how happens it—how does tt come to pass— 
that “slavery rules every thing ?” TZhat is the im- 
portant point to be considered at the present time. 

Our Garrisonian friends will answer the question 
by throwing the blame on the pro-slavery character 
of the Federal Constitution. It would be nearer 
the truth, we think, to throw the blame upon the — 
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A apn ao ep 4 CEPA” successive administrations of the federal govern- 
nigel eisai mae an PERT een ee oat STATES AND TERRITORIES—COMPARATIVE| ment, of all parties, who have not only failed to carry 
ties, difficulties, and discouragements encountered. PROTECTION 


out the Constitution by the overthrow of slavery, but 
have violated the Constitution by supporting that 
abomination. 
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Earnest laborers have occupied different fields. Mis- 
takes here, mistakes there, mistakes by all of us, 


xe 


» 


Amonea the numberless incongruities sanctioned 











more or less. How could we have expected it to 
have-been otherwise? Future mistakes may be 
made, or old ones persisted in. It is natural that it 
should be so; yet the clouds are evidently lifting— 
the fog is clearing away. We think we ean see 
“the beginning of the end.” 

But, of the Convention. The presence of old 
associates was cheering, and so was the presence of 
new recruits. Many good speakers were there. It 
would be invidious to name them. One good singer 
was there, Geo. W. Clark, who seems to have im- 
proved even upon himself, and greatly enlivened our 
Convention with his sweet and joyous music, in pre- 
diction of the improved condition of things “a hun- 
dred years hence.” Many warm hearts and clear 
heads will long remember that Convention, in 1855, 


by those who hold that the Federal Government can 
protect the inhabitants of the Federal District and 





Territories from chattelhood, while it can not pro- 
tect the inhabitants of the States from chattelhood, 
there is one which we do not recollect to have seen 
noticed. 

It is commonly supposed that the people of a Ter- 
ritory gain some additional benefit when the -Terri- 
tory—no longer to be governed by Congress— 
becomes a State, and is admitted into the Union. 
The people of the Federal District have sometimes 
complained of their unfavorable and inferior condi- 
tion in this respect. Undoubtedly, upon any right 
construction and application of the Constitution, it 
must be a privilege of the people of a District or 
Territory to be admitted, as citizens of States, into 
the Union. But, according to the widely-prevalent 


The true answer, we conceive, however, lies back 
even of this statement of the case. 

“ Slavery rules every thing,” simply because 
slavery exists. It is impossible for slavery to exist 
in the nation without ruling the nation. Wherever 
slavery exists at all, it Must exist as a ruler. It can 
exist in no other character—in no other way. Take 
away the fact of its ruling, and you take away the 
fact of its being slavery. 

| We use the word ruling here in the sense ot 
controlling—the sense in which it was used by John 
Davis. Slavery is itself a violation of all rae, all 
law, properly so called; so that, in the good sense 
of the term, it cannot be called a ruler. | 

Slavery controls, let us then say, because slavery 
is a controller. There is no way to prevent slavery 
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fae Axoruer Coxvenvion, on a similar plan, is 
to be held somewhere, in some neighboring state, 
before long. Keep on the look-out for it. Tur 
Centra Agonirion Commirrer have the matter in 
charge. 


from controlling every thing “in our national go- 
vernment” but by doing away the fact of existing 
slavery within the geographical boundaries of the 
entire nation. 


construction of the Constitution, even as expounded 
by Free Soilers or Non-extensionists, the very reverse 
of this is the fact. The Federal Government, ac- 
cording to their exposition of its powers, is amply 
able to protect its citizen-subjects from chattel en- 
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All this seems too self-evident for repetition—a 
mere truism, savoring of childishness in the person 
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ABOLITIONISM IN OHIO. 





Tur Independent Press, Ravenna, O., July 1, 
gives an account of the “People’s Rally on the 
Fourth,” in that village, the county seat of Portage 
Country. It was “an immense gathering ”—a 
mass meeting for appointing delegates to the Co- 
lumbus Convention, on the 13th, and the speakers 
were Messrs. Chase, Wade, and Briggs. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Chase repeated, as his 
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slavement—the most terrible of all despotic in- 
flictions—so long as they remain inhabitants of 
Territories, But the moment they become citizens 
of States, either by a personal change of location, 
or by a change in the government, ¢hat moment the 
government of their country, whose enactments are 
“the supreme law of the land,” loses all its powers 
of protection, so far as the security of their personal 
rights are concerned. Any kidnapper, from any 
Slave State, may, at once, seize upon them, (for the 











Constitution knows no distinction of color,) and the 


of one who should insist upon it—or an assump- 
tion of the childishness of those to whom the state- 
ment should be propounded. 

And yet men seem, strangely enough, to stumble 
at it, and they inquire why and how it is that there 
cannot be slaveholders in the country without their 
being permitted to control the country? “ Suppose 
there are slaveholders in the country,” exclaim they, 
(in all the astonishment of simplicity,) “ what of 
that? We are not their slaves—and what have we 
to do with their slaveholding? We can establish, 
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and we have established, a government to protect 
our rights. Why can it not protect us, and let 
slavery alone? Why must our government needs 
bow the knee to slaveholders in conducting our na- 
tional affairs? Why can it not go on, just as if 
there were no slaves anc no slaveholders in the 
country ?” 

Such are evidently the real thoughts of all those 
who complain, like John Davis, that slavery controls 
the country, but who, nevertheless, like that same 
John Davis, do not demand the immediate suppres- 
sion of slavery, and do not see that the control of 
the government by the slaveholders is an inevitable 
necessity (as much so as the laws of gravitation,) 
until that suppression takes place. | 





POLICY OF RESTORING THE 


COMPROMISE. 


MISSOURI 





We have had an interview with Mr. Starr, late 
Missionary of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, in Missouri. Mr. Starr calls himself a coloni- 
zationist, and is far from being an abolitionist, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. He says he was 
obliged to leave Missouri, not because he had agi- 
tated the slaverv question, (which he had no desire 
to do,) but because, being a northerner, he had failed 
to espouse, warmly, the pro-slavery propagandism 
of Stringfellow and his associates. 

On one point of great importance, the testimony 
of Mr. Starr is note-worthy, and should be pondered. 
He says, the repeal oy the Missouri compromise is 
already working mischief to the interests of the 
sluvery party in the south-west ; and that it is a 
‘great mistake in the opponents of slavery, in the 
middle and eastern states, to seek or desire its re- 
storation. The opponents of slavery in the south- 
west view the matter in a totally different light. 
They perceive that the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise opens the door for the introduction of free- 
dom into Missouri, Texas, and indeed, all the south- 
western States. A large influx of German emigrants 
is shaking the foundations of slavery in Texas. 
There are strong tendencies to emancipation in some 
parts of Tennessee, and the whole system trembles 
in equipoise in Missouri. All this, Mr. Starr says, 
was understood by Messrs. Bell, of ‘Tennessee ; 
Houston, of Texas; and Benton, of Missouri. And 
this, he adds, is the well-known reason of the oppo- 
sition of those gentlemen to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. They were more sharp-sighted 
and prudent than the majority of the slave holders, 
though they were sustained by respectable mnori- 
ties of them. In Missouri, the blunder of Toombs 
and Douglass is coming to be understood and de- 
plored. It is seen, too, that the error cannot be 
retrieved. And now, in a fit of desperation, the 
Missourians follow such reckless leaders as String- 
fellow, believing that there is no way of maintaining 
slavery in Missouri, but by forcing it upon Kansas. 
And, on the other side, it is beginning to be seen 
that the defense of freedom in Kansas is suspended 
upon the liberation of Missouri; so that the contest 
is, in a manner, a defensive one on both sides; and 
the friends of freedom, in Kansas, should make it 
aggressive on both.sides, in some way. A Yankee 
emigration into Missouri would, perhaps, be quite 
as effective as one into Kansas. During the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the thought of introducing free 
culture, south of the stipulated line, was not dreamed 
of, but now it arrests general attention. 

Such, in substance, are the facts and impressions 
communicated to us by Mr. Starr, without the lead 














of any questioning on our part, avd altogether in 
advance of any particular information received by 
us. We had, indeed, on principle, opposed the 
restoration of the Missouri Compromise. And we 
knew that the principles which control the moral 
world, lic at the bottom of all political causes and 
effects. But here we have a justification of our po- 
litical advice from one who has observed only the 
passing facts, bat without any comprehension of 
our philosophy, or any sympathy with our princi- 
ples. It is always in accordance with fixed princi- 
ples that events take place. Why will not men 
study and confide in them ? 
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“ RapicAL—Pertaining to the root or origin; 
original, fundamental; as 2 radical truth or error ; 
a radical evil; a radical difference of opinions or 
systems.’— Webster’s Dictionary. 

“Tn modern politics, a person who advocates a 
radical reform; or extreme measures in reforma- 
tion.” —Jb. 

“ Radicalism—The doctrine or principle of making 
radical reform in government, by overturning and 
changing the present state of things.”’—JZé. 

“And, now, also, the axe is laid unto the root of 
of the trees ; therefore, every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire."—John the Baptist, Matth. 3:10. 

This is the axe of radicalism which should be laid 
to the root of slavery, the fruits of which are all evil. 
And this is what we mean by the term, * Radical 
Abolitionist.” We would strike at the root of the 
mischief, and not waste time in pruning off the 
branches. We advocate a “ fundamental ” reforma- 
tion—a “radical” change — in doing which, we 
would trace back existing evils to their “ origin,” 
and restore the “original” ideas of Civil Govern- 
ment and Civil Law. Reader! why should you not 
choose to be, and to be known asa radicalreformer, 
a “radical abolitionist ?” 
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Tracr.— The Constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government to abolish American Slavery—an Ex- 
pose of the position of the Abolition Society of New- 
York City and vicinity.” This is, iz substance, the 
same as the Expose of the Convention of “ Radical 
Political Abolitionists,” at Syracuse, as published in 
this number of our paper. It is published in a neat, 
tract form, and makes 16 pages, 18mo, besides the 
cover, on which is sprinted the Constitution of the 
Society. 
Abolitionist,” 48 Beekman Street, New-York, a‘. the 
rate of 52,00 per hundred. 
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I. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &c., &o. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
[From B. P. AypELorre, D.D., late President of Woodwerd College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 


‘Tue Democracy or Cnristianiry.—An able and original work. 
Itis easy to see that the great law of the Bible,‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s anoient peo- 


For sale at the office of the “ Radical. 





ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 

“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the auchor from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.] 
“ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second ‘volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy. of the new. Genuine democracy ! 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory - 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cexely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 

[From Professor Ifupson, of Oberlin.] 

““<The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well asthe sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON,” 


[From E. Situ, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio. | 

‘*T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it asa 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 
treats.” 

(From the New-York Tribune.] 

‘“We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles, 
* * * * ‘The essay is a very able onc, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and inte}- 
ligent reader can rise from a'perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.] 

‘“‘This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root ofthe business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 


Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations. 

. It. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
‘““What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Ir. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
(From Hon. W:L.1aM Jay to the Author.) 


‘“‘ Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs, 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is ungues- 
tionably true.” ' 
> IV. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 

Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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